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NATURAL 


GROWTH. 


Y do no.TdT^ch a fallow year for all children, 
. , , Y suggest freedom during play hours. With modern 
children it fall supervision; lessons preparation games, 
all are supervised. There is no time left for natural growth, 
no time for dreaming those long dreams of youth no time to 
be young and spontaneous. So much too is learnt by watching 
-watching Nature — where the birds build, how the dormouse 
makes its nest, waiting to see the rabbits play in the twilight, 
learning by observation the great laws written everywhere 
for us to read. 






she suddenly asked me what all the holes in the bank were for ! 
She was no longer a child and had left school some years. 
A fellow-student of a friend of mine at Girton had a horror of 
mice and remarked that she always wrapped something round 
her head at night — she was so afraid a mouse might lay eggs 
in her hair ! 

Children are creatures of nature ; they perceive more than we. 
The ecstasy of out-door life is still theirs ; sight, scent, sound, 
are all rounded into a mystic sense that makes them one with 


the sights they see, the sounds they hear — nay more, one with 
things that never were seen or heard, and only dreamed of 
in those passing years of childhood. Let them lie on their 
backs and chew grass, and gaze in silence into the blue beyond 
the fir trees , whilst we are finding the earth perhaps a little 
ard they are floating on soft white clouds blown before the 
reeze into infinite legions no astronomer’s telescope has ever 
g nge . Don t speak ; let them drink in the myriad sounds 
t e taking,. rustling, quivering, in the low growth; 
t rpp S ° rUS / ° wbl( *.* n tPe tree-tops ; the grinding friction of 
in distanYN ree ~ w * tp ^ts suggestive moan of winter gales 
in the ^° rWeglai : f ° reStS ; the 0ccasional cuttle of creatures 
labourers toTh grC ? ^ 1 ’ ^ m ° re home ^y sounds, the call of 
machine ; the bark^T ’ ^ pleasant huzz of distant thrashing 
do you hear?” T) ° & C °^' ' ’ ^ on ’t say, “Do you see, 

youth, and life andYov^ abs ° rbln S * all, making it one with 
years when life runs ^ St ° rm g U P~ for the later 

land of childhood where no im Y & beautlful P lcture of the 
°ne is ever old. intruder may enter and where no 


early arithmetic. 

By L. H. Ensor. 


II. 


child put " t " |f“ e ° r paper ' Th « 

three. Now make ” , StldtS ' Say tw0 tens and 

course the child does all the work)"' We^Tgum 3 f ' th 

tot:: t T h zr mn ’ Jd **■*?££££ 

Thnt fi o '- Whatever soes in that column means tens 

D awTh mean f IT tenS ’ beCaUSe * » - the ,e„s c„,„m„ 
Draw a horizontal line underneath your figures and ™,t 

out something else, say five hundred and three tens and five 

and-two. Now write the figures for what you have Always 

put the units figure first, then the tens, then the hundreds 

The figure for the hundreds goes to the left of the tens figure' 

That figure 5 means five hundreds. All the figures in that 
column mean hundreds. 

Now read your figures. Five hundred and three tens and 
fiye-and-two. Draw a horizontal line always underneath 
when you have finished representing a set of sticks (otherwise 
the child will mix the various sets). The figure for units is 
always written first, then the tens, &c. The figures are put 
in the appropriate columns. No noughts are used. The kind 
of bundle signified is known by the column the figure is in. 
The child both writes figures for sticks put out, and puts out 
sticks for figures written by teacher. As long as he can do 
this, it is not necessary to make him read his figures, if reading 
them is any trouble to him. If he does read, gradually 
accustom him to leave out the “ and ” between tens and units. 
The words eleven, twelve, &c., are to be scrupulously avoided. 

1 in the tens column reads ten, and 1 in the units column reads 
one. The following examples will make the method clear to 
the teacher. Thousands should not be introduced till the child 
is familiar with notation as far as hundreds. No noughts 
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EARLY ARITHMETIC. 


_ .77, > tw „ thousand, ftve-and-three hundred, four tens 

, Rea ^, fi v e-and-one tens ; (3) five-and-four ; («) five hmt- 
* v 7. ( -’ three thousand ; (6) two thousand and five-and-two ; 
dred ’ , , j ,„,i five-and-three tens; (8) five-and-one 

hundred a', Id' three ; (9) one thousand and ten one ; (10) ten 

Do not write units, tens, hundreds, on the top of column.. 
The child will look there instead of recognising the column by 
it* position. For this reason also it is well constantly to rub. 
out the figures, especially if you find a tendency to go mechani- 
cally by what has been done above. 

More important than reading the sets of figures is recognising 
the value of any given figure. Thus a 5 in the hundreds 
column is not five, but figure five hundred ; a 2 in the thousand 
column is figure two thousand ; a 7 in the units column is figure 
five-and-two (where no bundle is named we always mean 
units, we do not need to say the word) ; a 3 in the tens column 
is figure three tens. Practise this. The child should re- 
cognise instantly the value of a figure by its position, thus, 
3 in the tens column cannot be anything but figure three tens. 
Afterwards any sets of figures will do for practice, there are 
plenty to be found in arithmetic books, any book will do. 
(only see that the child is familiar with printed figures, and 
let him practise on the slate first, see also below). Take 

this for instance : — 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9; the teacher points 
saj to the 6, which is pronounced to be figure five-and-one 
t lousancl by the child ; in 2468957 I 3 ; the I is figure ten- 
n 3 4 6 0 1 , the 6 is five-and-one hundred. No notice is 
the figures denoting larger bundles, except to pile up- 
npvTfi' 1 " * 0usand bund l es as you have, and remark that the 
It u-iii^ UI< means bundles of ten thousands, and so on. 

As a n,l n0tl ?! that * llave suddenly left the use of columns, 
figure rerrfa ° ma * n P°mt for the present is to get a 

thorouehlv 8niS a d - eaSlly by itS P osition > and as soon as a child, 
to recognise thIf Stai fi dS n ° tatlon in co] umns he can be taught 
of it is in the h \ f UrC bas two figures to the right 

way. Put?„ w h ;^;t 4 p i ace ;r d so on - w °* •* * ** 

put it out with cfT "Tthout columns, and let the child 
indicate the 00111™° ^ Un '^ s brs f- If there is any difficulty, 
ns ines between figures, rubbing them out 
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when recognised r?~,i , , , 

set ; and so on until known th ^ ^ bgUres and P ut a similar 
a ” — bers to repre^nT^hh^^ou^gh^ UCe dlousands - Avoid 
practice recognising any particular fi ^ !, necessar -V- Then 

before. Where a nought * • gure > and so °n as indicated 

Point to that, as ^ h^e 'H ^ 

is only there to fill „ n , d n ° Ughts - vet - Besides, it 

be selected for T ^ "" « »».v . ,me 

“two %ures.” Yo7mtL r, t eXPreSS10n5 “ **T. 2 " W 
2 carefully when teaching the" hit ♦""'a* ° f av ' oldm S figure 
The confusion Uhlf T T™' 

a°n d d er oi g r e rd 2 b r me 

same You £ of^r^” ££ iha^ Z 

gures you mean two separate marks on the slate 5 If 
you have carefully distinguished always between numbe" 

be dear “n 't T T®* 1 " numbers the P°int will soon 

it Tin f D f u r he WOrId suggest this difficulty if 
t does not occur, but it is a thing that might very well 

trouble a child without the teacher knowing what was 
muddling him. 

Fmahy, let the child put out, say, four hundred andfive-and- 
oiie, with sticks. Let him write the figures without columns. 
He writes the units figure first. Now lie must fill up the tens 
space with figure nothing so as to get two figures to the right 
of the hundreds, and so on. I don’t think there will be any 
difficulty (see below). Let him see clearly that the noughts 
are put in simply' to fill spaces so that the figures representing 
the sticks lie has before him may be in their right places. 
There is no need for them when we have the columns. He 
had better put some numbers out both ways, with the columns 
and without. There will be no figure nothings in the columns, 
they are not wanted there. They are wanted when we have 
no columns, wanted to fill spaces, so that the figures which 
mean something may be in their right places. Afterwards, 
if the child is one that “ picks up ” knowledge out of school, 
if will be well to give practice in recognising figures where 
noughts occur. The child will find no difficulty, unless he 
has “ picked up ” some arithmetic, but it is just possible that 
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(lie teacher will not be so clear The follow, ng figures are 
we‘ for the teacher to refer to, ,f need be 

(I) 1 04 3 ( 2 ) 520 < 3 ) 7 0 <’ < 4 ) 8009 

Here we have one thousand, two tens, three, four tens, five 
hundred, five-and-one, five-and-two hundred, five-and-three 

thousand, five-and-four. . , , . 

Any further work at this stage is waste of time, and if the 

child has any difficulty in writing such expressions as require 
noughts, let him leave it for the present. What is necessary 
is to recognise instantly the figure in any particular position, 
and to associate that figure with the actual number of concrete 
units, tens, hundreds, thousands, as the case may be. For 
this plenty of practice with the sticks will be required. Don’t 
forget the only numbers known by name are one, two, three, 
four, five, ten, a hundred, a thousand. Beware of six, eleven, 
twenty, &c. But if the child has outside sources of infor- 
mation you may find it well to remark, when occasion calls 
for it, that “twen ” means two, and “ twenty ” is a short way 
of saying “ two tens.” Perhaps this is as good a place as any 
to give a caution against too long lingering over any step 
when grasped. Nothing is gained here by constant practice 
of the same thing ; progress will be secured by going forward 
while keeping in touch with what has already been mastered. 
The stiongest impressions are made by recurrent periods of 
rest or advance and wise recapitulation. 

Now we are ready to analyse five. Make sure first that the 
wor escribed in Paper I. is thoroughly mastered, and fresh 
in le mind Take out a five (of course the child does every- 
nng) ; divide it ; with your left hand take three. What is 
SD ° r h ^° Ur ngb * h an( i ? Leave the three and two with a 

With vourTft\ T a ke 0Ut another five ; divide it, taking 
Arrange the t ' f W °‘ ^ bat is left for your right hand ? 
(right f under ^the ^ *** <&) and the three 

have the three on lefi • g t - Take out another five. Now 

five or six threes and t d§ain ’ ^ S ° ° n Until y ou have got 
the bottom nnH h , W ? S under eac h other. Now begin at 

hands, the three andT ' ° Stlcks to getlier again with both 

O" all the way up a „a ° ’“T" 8 agai " t0 make and S ° 

8 r aw each three and , , y ° U " ave your fives again. As you 

and two together, say “ Five is three and two ” 
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because the idea ic 
back. Take out two. What ‘doLT* 5 ’*' Now P ut ‘he fives 
five ? Take it with the other h T ‘,° make tha ‘ in ‘° 

two, say, “Five is three and two” Tu d a " d PUt " with th e 

as before. Do tile same „ ,i Take 0,14 three and proceed 

Finally ask what must v^mn! t ° Ur a " d ° ne throu ?hout. 

To three ? To fa, ta! T T *° make ? To one ? 

surprised if the child is unable to toll wW ' D ° not be 
actually seeing the two or + , hat 1S wanted without 

fiave ,o y be mfde^ Z TrafnTJt Whfch 

actually putting out any sticks m n < J “? Wer Wlthout 
at learning to answer without seeing 'the sOcks 1^0°* 
the present). Work very carefully letti™ w 1 1 f ° F 

actuaHy handle the sticks so that he remembTrs 0 ^^^^ 

T S ' , .^ e Want hlm to remember that two sticks’ and 
iree sticks make five sticks, to remember seeing the two 

the wo** I':: St,Cks j° inin S in‘0 five sticks, not to remember 
tne woids two and three make five.” 

When five is known, analyse four into two twos and three 
and one, working in the same way ; then analyse three into 
tuo and one, and two into one and one. Finally, he should 
e able to answer readily how many more he wants to make 
two into four, one into five, &c. If he is slow it will do if he 
can answer when he sees the two that is to be made into four, or 
the one that is to be made into five. At this stage he only needs 
to be able to answer the question how many more he wants. 
He does not require to know that two and two make four; 
only that you want two more to make two into four. Don’t 
Double him further. When the numbers up to five are analysed 
and known, put out live and two (the five will always be on 
the left hand of course). How many more do you want to 
make it into two fives ? Put out the three with the two. 
Now you have two fives, tie it up (substitute), put out live 
and one and proceed as before ; put out five and four ; live 
and three ; five (five wanted ; you can put out with right hand, 
if you like ; this will come naturally here), in each case making 
up the ten. Put out four. How many more do you want ? 
(Live and one). Put out live with the left hand, on the left 
side of the four, with the space between, and with the right 
band put one along with the four, then tie up, and so on. 
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whole five is wanted, take it out with the left 

Wh ® neV * r the r ight hand take out whatever else is wanted 
hand, and W1 _ t . ^ +v,<-»cp 1p«<; than fivel unn 


the loose ones (i.e ‘hose less than five) yon have 
a if inv (But when von have five already and require 
£S£’«« to make ten, its natural place is on the right. ) There 
is of course always a space between a five and anything else. No 
Lee is ever left between groups of sticks less than five (you will 
find an apparent exception lower down, but it is an exception 
onlv in appearance); for example, if you have five and 
two and want five and four (as you will, not just now, but 
further on) put the two that you add close up to the two that 
is there, leaving no space between the parts of the four. You 
must never have more than five without a space between the 
five and the rest, and you must never have a space between 
any groups less than five. Run such groups together at once 
(if they should occur, as they have no right to do), or if together 
they make more than five, run them at once into five and the 
loose ones. Such groups as three and four for instance are 
not to be tolerated ; they must be run instantly into five and 
two. To return to making up tens. To make one into ten, 
put out five with left hand, and with the right hand put four 
together with the one, making two fives with the space between., 
To make two into ten, put out five with the left hand and with 
the right put three with the two, and so on. Practise with 
tens and hundreds as well as with units, being careful to talk 
about four tens, ten tens, &c., not plain four, ten, as with 
units. Practise (don t take the numbers in arithmetical 
01 er) till the child can say readily what is wanted to make 
wo \es or ten. Use the expressions “ two fives ” and “ ten ” 
6rC tin S ecl bly s° that they both are familiar and mean the 
„ ^ 11n ^' u the bundles, you had better only use the 

meaUto'tl Ui tens ’” “ ,en hundreds,” but see that ten 
to answer U ' tW ° kves ' f ''ily a quick child will be able 
ntote“ bT,‘ r‘uf ng ‘ he Stkks w " ich have to be made 
What to ’add ‘ ,r 1 be en0Ugh at this stage if ‘Ire child knows 
seeing h e must St ' Cks lle sees - When he answers without 
8. must remember seeing and doing, not words. 

(To be continued.) 


nursery management. 

By a Nurse. 

II. CLEANLINESS AND CLOTHING. 

■Cleanliness is of the utmost importance both in the 
surroundings and habits of the inmates of the nursery. 

nfants require and must be early trained to be clean in 
t eir habits ; this must be done by systematic holding out at 
regular intervals, until eventuallv the child will feel uncom- 
fortable in a wet or soiled napkin. 

In the same way to older children there are many cleanly 
habits to be inculcated. For instance, putting the hand 
before the mouth when yawning or coughing, using a hand- 
kerchief when sneezing, also to know that a serviette and a 
handkerchief are not one and the same thing or to be used 
for the same purpose. Further, that it is not clean to use a 
handkerchief as a duster, or to use a tooth brush to scrub the 
furniture with ! 

Then, to make a child clean about feeding himself, one must 
begin to teach that lesson from the way in which you feed 
him, do it neatly and slowly, never overlooking the least mess 
on feeder or cheek. If in this way you show the utmost care 
a child will naturally feel the discomfort of spills and will at 
least try to be most careful and clean. 

The greatest of all aids to perfect bodily cleanliness is 
bathing and washing. Each child should be thoroughly 
bathed all over once a day, and to my mind this is best done 
at night, and for these two reasons : — 

1. All children must of necessity perspire to a certain 
extent each day, as also must they get more or less diity. 
By bathing on going to bed all the pores of the skin are opened 
and cleansed and the child goes into bed cool and clean, there- 
fore less liable to form bad Habits of scratching or fidgeting 
himself. 



